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New Underwood 


mx Desk Stabilizer 


ends “desk wobble, 
costs only *4.95 


Underwood’s new Desk Stabilizer eliminates 
desk vibration, turns a wobbly typewriter platform 
into a firm, steady typing support. 

Eye strain, frayed nerves and vibration errors 
are reduced; higher quality work is assured. 

Ask your boss or office manager for the new 
Underwood Desk Stabilizer. It’s a sure way to get 
better work out faster with less fatigue. Order 
the new Underwood Desk Stabilizer from your 
Underwood Office. You’ll find the number in 
your phone book. Order yours today! 


e Adjusts from 17 to 31 inches 

e Automatic, self-locking mechanism 

e Instant finger-tip release 

@ Smooth, no-snag, all-metal construction 

e@ Positive support ... no slippage 

e@ Supports over 200 pounds 

e Telescopes to fit in any desk drawer 

e Mar-proof rubber top bumper and floor base 


SUPPLY DIVISION 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 





One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 
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Cd” Latte 


W0 to Cond” Distribution 


eo °*@ ManiFro.p Supputes Co. 
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He's not nervous but he is excited. It's not often 
you'll see a Panama-Beaver man like this BUT... In 
this case ... he is honestly proposing that Panama- 
Beaver Carbon Paper will lighten your typing effort 
by producing much sharper, much more readable 
copies. While he catches his breath may we remind 
you that Panama-Beaver Carbon Paper ends carbon 
smudge and streaking and allows the neatest, 
cleanest erasures you've ever seen. 

You may be starry-eyed over our proposal so just 

put out your hand . . . the one with the pencil... 
quickly fill in the coupon below. Our Panama-Beaver 
man will see that you receive FREE PANAMA-BEAVER'S 
outstanding eraser, that helps you ‘‘erase 

without a trace’’, while he tells the TRUTH 

. about carbon paper. 


— Mail Coupon NOW! ~~ == 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
19 Rector Street, New York 6, N. Y. 
to learn the TRUTH about Carbon 
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An accolade to the First Ladies of 
Letters” who were awarded free 
Remington Duchess Lady Shavers 
at the annual Convention of the 
National Secretaries Association. 
Now they have a truly “crown” 
gift—the Remington Duchess, 
distinctively styled for personal 
needs. Their names were drawn 
from those of thousands of girls 
who wrote in to tell us how they 
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liked Remington Rand Carbon 


Paper. Here’s what a few of them 


had to say... 

... great, even with nine copies 
...exceptional durability 

... does not smudge 

... keeps your fingers clean 
...good black, clear copies 


Why not streamline your typing 
tasks as these smart secretaries 


Flemington. Fran. 


Division of SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


kohZcmme(olal-eam Mal-te-M MoM <cluiliateh cola 
Rand Carbon Paper for your every 
office need. Especially Remington 
Rand Beautyrite Carbon Paper. 
You'll get up to 15 sparkling-clean 
copies at one typing. 

FREE CARBON PAPER SAMPLES 
Write today for your free carbon 
paper samples to: Remington 
Rand, Room 1816, 315 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10. t 








letter writing can be fun... 





by ATHENE HENSLEY, San Diego Chapter 


GOOD LETTERS AREN’T BORN! 


They are written. But good letters are not easy to write. To 
become a successful letter writer you must acquire these 
qualities: 


1. A keen imagination. Learn to visualize in your mind the 
reader and his desires. Write vividly and convincingly. 
Avoid worn out words and phrases. 


2. A sense of humor. The success of your letter will depend 
largely upon your mental attitude toward people and toward 
life itself. Develop a sense of balance and understanding. 
Be optimistic. 


3. An understanding of human nature. The more you know 
about the person to whom you are writing the easier will 
be your task. You can not hope to influence people or per- 
suade them to do your bidding until you understand what 
makes Johnny tick. 


4. A command of English. 


5. Good judgment. Do not allow prejudices or personalities 
to affect your decisions. Strive for a true meeting of the 
minds. But, regardless of how complete the material is or 
how carefully worded the message, it will not be worth the 
paper it is written on unless it is correctly laid out on your 
letterhead—free from errors—and neatly typed. Every letter 
that goes out from your firm should be an ambassador of 
good will. Every letter is a public relation contact with the 
individual. By the tone and appearance of your letters and 
the way you express yourself, so you are judged as an in- 
dividual or a firm. Every letter is important. Let your letter 
reflect, even at first glance, the friendliness of your firm! 
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A YARDSTICK TO MEASURE BY 

. Does your letter show consideration? 

Does it center the message around the reader? 
Does it talk the reader’s language? 


Does it show appreciation of his problems? 
Does it see John Smith through John Smith’s eyes? 


Does it convey the YOU feeling? 

. Is it attractive? Does it make a good impression? 
. Is it complete and correct in every respect? 

. Is it a “Friendly Ambassador”? 


ALWAYS REMEMBER! 


Without the benefit of our physical presence, personal ges- 
tures or smile, the words we write must stand alone and 
remain a permanent and unchangeable record of what we 
have said. Hence it becomes doubly important that we mold 
the written word in such a manner that it will convey not 
merely the literal meaning of the message but also the sin- 
cere and pleasant overtones of feeling that must take the 
place of the gestures and the facial expressions we would 
use if we were speaking in face-to-face conversation. 


BE NATURAL: BE FRIENDLY: MAKE YOUR LETTER 
COMMAND RESPECT: MAKE YOUR LETTER SELL! 


WORDS ARE IMPORTANT 

This is an age of high-powered communications. Telephones 
link continents; radio beams its messages to every nation; 
the miracle of television brings events into our very homes; 
wire services function at split-second speed. We are all 
trying to express and explain ourselves one to the other. In 
all our contacts, at home or internationally, socially or in 
business, our customary instrument is the written or spoken 
word. Perhaps since words are as free as air, we take them 
for granted and we do not place enough value upon them. 
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Yet, words are important—words are powerful. With words 
we bind people to us and with words we sometimes drive 
nations into war. The smooth operation of every business 
organization is dependent to a large extent on the ability of 
business men to write letters that are persuasive—letters 
that express the friendliness of an institution. A word 
spoken is a fleeting thing, but a word written is indelible 
in the impression it creates. 


APPEARANCE 

Letters are always on dress parade! The reader's first im- 
pression is vital and no matter how careful the word choice, 
how thoughtful the plan, how vivid the ideas, the general 
effect is ruined in a twinkling of an eye if the letter is 
poorly set up. This is where the typist enters the letter 
writing picture, for she sets the stage for the message. It is 


she who is responsible for the proper “layout” of the letter. 
Layout refers to the arrangement of a letter on the page and 


has three vital functions: 

1. To make the letter pleasing in appearance. 

2. To direct attention to the letter as a unit and to the 
important parts of the message. 

3. To convey the message so effectively that it can be 
read and grasped with the least amount of effort. 


The “picture-frame” rule is a safe one to apply to letter 
form. A letter should be made to assume the same propor- 
tions as those of the sheet on which it is written. If there 
is doubt whether the message will go on one sheet, it is 
wise to leave more white space in the margin (or frame 
of your picture) and to use a second sheet rather than re- 
sort to crowding. Each typist should learn to visualize, for 
this is a most useful art. It means, simply, the process of 
seeing in your mind’s eye how the letter should look when 
laid out on the paper in its final form. 


While the message is the all-important thing, the technique 
of laying the letter out on paper is the means by which a 
clear message can be made more convincing and a great 
deal stronger. Each letter is an ambassador of good will and 
the first step in producing letters that sell is to be sure your 
typewriter is in first-class condition: no mechanical defects, 
no dust or dirt, clean type, and a well-inked ribbon. Strike 
overs are never permissible and any erasures must be made 
so neatly they can not be detected. 


When the fundamentals of attractively placed letters are 
learned and have become so automatic they are like second- 
nature, then you are ready to begin “composing” your let- 
ters. In succeeding articles we shall learn of the “seven C’s” 
of good letter writing and we shall learn how to apply them 
to each letter we write. Good letter writers can be made! 
But, it takes practice and then more practice to learn to 
write letters that get results, letters that are fresh in ap- 
proach, and above all, letters that Jive and are free from 
“old hat” cliches! 
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CARBON PAPER 


GRIP-N-PULL 


WITH THE Exctusive ECONOMIZER BOX 





PATENTED EFFICIENCY 
in CARBON use 


(1) Automatic alignment. 

(2) Automatic rotation of sheets of carbon gives 25% 
more wear. 

(3) Automatic warning of last typing lines. 

(4) World's easiest and most convenient carbon to 
handle. Hands do not touch the coated surface. 

Distributed by Kee Lox Branch Offices in Major 

Cities and by a Growing Network of Authorized 

Dealers. 

Samples sent only on request when letterhead of 

company is used. 


DEPARTMENT S4 
Kee Lox Mfg. Co., Rochester 1, N.Y., U.S.A. 


Kee Lox "Pal" Erasaguard 
each 50c in any quantity. 
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Secretary or Foreman--Responsibilities are the same 





The Secretary as a Supervisor 


by PAUL J. LATZER, M.A., D.CS. 


secretary has been grossly underestimated. Where care- 

ful job evaluation studies have been made, secretarial 
work has been placed on a high level, equally by business 
firms and unions, actually on a par with skilled mechanics 
and even supervisors. A secretary who can write 120 words 
a minute is writing two words each second; when she 
types 60 words a minute, her fingers tap five keys a second 
—no mean accomplishment. No skilled mechanic -requires 
coordination of such order, and it is definitely beyond the 
reach of a large proportion of our population. 


T HAS been my contention for years that the work of the 


However, the question now is not recognition on the sub- 
professional level, but on the full professional level, as evi- 
denced in the requirements for the CPS certificate. The 
authoritative Dictionary of Occupational Titles, published 
by the U. S. Employment Service, defines a Secretary as 
one who: 


Performs general office work in relieving executives 
and other company officials of minor executive and 
clerical duties. Takes dictation, using shorthand. Makes 
appointments for the executive and reminds him of 
them. Interviews people coming into the office, direct- 
ing to other workers those who do not warrant seeing 
the executive. Answers and makes phone calls. Handles 
personal and important mail, writing routine corres- 
pondence on own initiative. May supervise other cleri- 
cal workers. May keep personal records. 


The inclusion of elements of supervision in the duties of 
the secretary, the assumption of even minor executive func- 
tions, is very significant, and deserves elaboration. I believe 
it is the basis of raising secretarial standards to professional 
level. 


Now, as a rule, the secretary stands in the position of a 
staff member, even in a “line” type organization. Small 
concerns operate on the line type generally; that is, the 
owners do not have advisors. They have only line subor- 
dinates who have sales, production, or administrative func- 
tions. Large concerns invariably operate on the “line-and- 
staff” basis, with staff advisors for legal, personnel, 
industrial engineering, or office management problems, 
divorced from actual production responsibilities. 


Now, the secretary, even in a line type organization, is 
generally a typical staff-type employee, without authority 
to issue orders in her.own name, except to her own assist- 
ants. However, it is her duty, like that of all staff people, 
to lighten the burdens of her superior, keep him informed 
of what is going on. In a small organization, she is fre- 
quently, in fact, the only “staff” her employer has. 


But the point is: now that the secretary is being called 
upon to exercise not only staff-type duties, but supervisory, 
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the problem of assumption of genuine executive duties 
must be faced fairly and frankly, for it requires training. 
In this respect, the problem of the secretary is not unlike 
that of the foreman. 


Until World War II, the foreman in an industrial plant 
was generally considered a superior worker (like the secre- 
tary) not an executive at all. But this thinking has changed, 
and many concerns regard him now as a key employee, giv- 
ing much study to his training and preparation for execu- 
tive responsibilities. What are these responsibilities? 


A leading foreman’s handbook lists them as follows: 

1. Maintaining quality standards (good accurate work). 
2. Getting out the day’s work on time. 

3. Improving methods. 

4. Keeping down costs. 

5. Dealing with personnel problems. 


I am sure that the resemblance between the duties of the 
executive secretary and those of her factory brother are 
obvious. 


In a small organization, the secretary may become, prac- 
tically speaking, the office manager, more familiar with 
office routines and requirements than the head of the busi- 
ness himself. If the latter acts as his own sales manager, 
for exaraple, he may spend more time out of the office than 
in it. In such case, the secretary must indeed be prepared 
not only to advise as to purchase of equipment, employee 
requirements, work procedures, and so on—but actively take 
charge of office production. 


Here, for example, are the principles of effective super- 
vision given in one foreman’s manual. They should be as 
effective in the office as in the shop: 

1. Always be courteous. 

2. See yourself in the other fellow’s place. 

3. Maintain consistent standards of conduct, perform- 
ance and quality. 

4. Take a personal interest in employees. 

5. Play no favorites. 

6. Do not promise things you can’t deliver. 

7. Get all the facts before you act. Never jump at con- 
clusions. 

8. Give full credit to others when it is deserved. 

9. Never discipline an employee in front of others. 

10. Never lose your temper. 


It is interesting to note that in the considerable literature 
which has been compiled to assist industrial supervisors in 
exercising their respons.bilities there is a storehouse of in- 
formation to guide the executive secretary—to assist the 
ambitious secretary-manager who will avail herself of this 
gold mine of information to climb the ladder of supervisory 
improvement and professional attainment. 
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What is 
a Boss? 


by LORRAINE GOOD 


A "Boss," indirectly speaking, is the 
silent partner to my cheery 
"Good Morning." 
He is a nod, a grunt, a grumble, and 
a look of cold disapproval when my 
alarm sticks, or the bus runs slow. He 
is a slap on the back to a client, an 
“Out to Lunch" to a salesman, and a 
warmed-over dinner to a wife. A 
"boss" is a mathematical genius who 
never knows how much to 
tip a waitress. 
He is blissfully bald, pathetically plump, 
and dramatically dyspeptic. 
He perpetually forgets what he expects 
me to remember, and unfortunately 
remembers what | expect him to 
forget. 
He is a desk filled with unsigned 
papers, old photographs, and 
cigar ashes. 
He is a tyrant who demands punctu- 
ality, but seldom keeps an 
appointment schedule. 
He is a conglomoration of boring 
statistics, imploring regulations, 
and unsolicited advice. 
A "boss" is a necessity, never 
a luxury. 
He is a year of tears, fears, 
prayers, and promised raises to be 
followed by a two week's vacation 
with pay. 
He is a storm that strikes without 
warning, a paper clip miser, an 
unpressed pair of pants. 
He is a friend, father, banker, broker, 
all wrapped up in one small boy 
package. 
To the little woman, he is a forgotten 
birthday, a sad-eyed pup with the 
sniffles, and a much eulogized 
set of golf clubs. 
To the universe, 
a brilliant executive. 
To me, well, just the man | fight 
for, think with, stick to, and wait for 
one kind word from—MY "BOSS." 
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Charity begins at home 





Do ne need an NSA home? 


by MARGIE HORCHOW, Columbus Chapter 


OR THOSE of us who have either youth or family and 

apparent security, or both, the answer to this ques- 

tion may be “no.” Let us consider the other group of 

NSA members to whom the answer might definitely be in 

the affirmative. I would like to cite two individual cases 

which have come to my personal attention during the past 
two years. 


One well known NSA member, a past national officer 
in fact, was retired by her company recently, not through 
choice, but because of a company ruling that no one may 
continue working there after the age of sixty-five. There 
was a big farewell party given her: she was honored and 
presented many, many gifts, such as a radio, a typewriter, 
and luggage—and then WHAT? She had been with this 
company some thirty to forty years; she had chosen to re- 
main unmarried; she had devoted her best years to our pro- 
fession; she had, no doubt, built up an average savings on 
what had seemed to be a good salary, as secretarial salaries 
go. Like many of us, she was not the type to be satisfied 
with retirement. So, with her savings she decided to set 
up a business — one of the few in type that a secretary 
would know and be interested in — an employment serv- 
ice. However, one or two things went wrong — either the 
business was overrun in her city, or she found that her new 
adventure was just too much at her age, and her health 
began to give way under the strain. She was forced to give 
up the idea, and with what result to her life's saving, I do 
not know. While she seemed set on living her own life, it 
soon became necessary that she leave the city she had come 
to love and take the one and only course left open to her— 
to move to a very small community in another state, to 
live with a sister. This woman and I had discussed the 
possibility of an NSA home some six years ago, when it 
was even less than a “glint,” in our dreams—she is proba- 
bly still wondering if some day it may become a reality. 


Case #2 involves a member who has not only dreamed 
of an NSA home, but who served approximately a year as 
national chairman of the National Home Committee—auntil 
illness overtook her and she had to resign, as well as give 
up her employment. This woman, too, was past sixty, un- 
married, and with absolutely no family. She faced surgery 
and months of slow recuperation, with no hope of engaging 
in employment of any type. What was to become of her 
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when she was able to leave the hospital? As all of us 
should know, whether we have experienced an operation, a 
hospital stay, or just ordinary illness, a small savings means 
little once hospital or doctor bills of consequence face us. 
This woman had many NSA friends, but one in particular 
in her home chapter deserves untold praise. This member 
and friend took her into her home for her post-hospital 
recuperation period. Even though this girl married, she 
continued to keep our stricken member in her home and 
care for her in her time of need. News of this member's case 
soon spread and many, many cards, letters, and flowers 
started pouring in to her. These were consoling to her, to 
a point. But, day after day, her concern was, “what is going 
to become of me—how am I going to pay my bills, and 
how am I going to live?” 

We have all come to dread the word cancer but when it 
strikes so near home, we must do something more than 
just think about it—we must do something about it. Each 
of us gives from one to two dollars, possibly five dollars, 
yearly to the Cancer Society and other such emergency 
drives. This recalls a thought so well expressed in an old 
Chinese proverb: 





Members from Los Angeles Chapter are all smiles as they 
place their contributions for the Home Fund down the chim- 
ney of a model “home.” Shown here, left to right, are: Frances 
Klepl, Hazel Britton, Fornia Fill, and Stacy Petti. 
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“Better do a kindness near home than walk a thousand 
miles to burn incense.” 


Someone started this movement by sending our ##2 NSA 
case member five dollars instead of flowers, or instead of 
giving it to her local cancer drive. Soon she received a most 
heart-felt letter of gratitude from our member in which 
she stated that when this gift reached her, she was down 
to her last forty-two cents. Soon others responded from 
chapters here and there across the nation and, I understand, 
up to this time our member in distress has received a rather 
nice sum. In her last letter to me she expressed her faith in 
and love for her NSA associates and stated that she con- 
siders all of these gifts, whether from individuals or chap- 
ters, as loans—and that every cent of it is going to pay her 
hospital bill. She also told me that she has now returned to 
a thirty-hour a week employment with a doctor, a friend 
of her own physician. Through her illness she has naturally 
lost many, many pounds in weight, and now has the prob- 
lem facing her of an adequate wardrobe for her new ven- 
ture; but with her fortitude, I know she will make it—and 
all because some of her NSA friends have cared enough to 
do what to her seems a lot. And, moreover, this member is 
still so interested in the future of an NSA Home that she 
has written me that she is already starting some new move- 
ment in her city, which may be of assistance to this project. 
She wrote: “Margie, little did I dream that I would ever 
need this NSA Home before it could become a reality.” 


So, I say to you NSA members, whether you personally 
believe in our Home Project or ever feel that you may 
need it, stop and think of the wide range of ages of the 
women in our profession and open up your hearts and 
GIVE to make this project more than just “a dream.” 


In the meantime, it would be wonderful if we could hit 
upon some plan whereby we might assist an NSA member 
who finds herself in the position of our case #2 member, 
stricken with a dreaded disease, with no family or security 
to see her through—and a proven worthy case. If we could 
have a Social Welfare Committee, either state or national, 
or both, to follow through in such cases, and depending on 
a Social Welfare chairman of any one chapter to bring 
such cases to the Committee’s attention, whether on a state 
or national basis, I feel that many, many of our members 
across the country would much rather know that their one 
to five-dollar donations for the year were going to help 
some unfortunate secretary such as our Case #2. In other 
words, I believe we would all agree that “charity should 
start at home,” whether it be actually in our home, our 
community, our church, or, yes, in our Association. This is 
something for all of us to think about, and something for 
our state and national boards to work on. 

In closing, it might interest you to know that although 
Case #2 was in our own State of Ohio, some of the finan- 
cial gifts received came from as far away as members and 
chapters in Texas. Aren’t NSA members wonderful? 
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9-YEAR 
BOSSES 


by MARGARET HESEMANN, 
Northwestern District Reporter 


bres are certain advantages to honoring persons who 

have attended a specific number of Boss Night Din- 
ners. In contrast to selecting only one person to be 
honored as Boss of the Year, several guests may be honored 
by a chapter. (This has particular significance for larger 
chapters where many persons are outstanding contenders 
for the title and the honor.) The question of “how” or 
“why” someone was or was not selected is eliminated since 
the basis for recognition is known to everyone to be simply 
the number of dinners actually attended. Since Boss Night 
is an event to honor employers, this is another opportunity 
to turn the spotlight on them. 


Because ours is a college town, we decided to use a “de- 
gree” idea. At the proper point in the program, the guests 
to be so honored were escorted to the front of the room 
by their secretaries. The secretaries were then interrogated 
as to their bosses’ knowledge of the purposes of NSA, Boss 
Night Dinners, CPS program, etc. The secretaries also 
vowed that the bosses had attended a previous dinner, and 
each was sure that her boss could “pass the test.” Where- 
upon the candidates for degrees were duly presented to the 
“college president” who, by the authority not invested in 
her, read the citation, gave each candidate his diploma (tied 
with red ribbon) and authorized his investiture in the 
proper “academic garb” appropriate to the Degree of Five- 
Year Boss. The “academic garb” was a “lei” of red and gold 
ribbon braided together. The planned facetious take-off was 
well received and the employers enjoyed the presentation. 


The diploma, typed on parchment paper, properly signed, 
with the NSA seal attached over red and gold ribbon, read 
as follows: 


THE NATIONAL SECRETARIES ASSOCIATION 
(INTERNATIONAL) 


On the nomination of LaRamee Chapter in recognition of 
tolerating one secretary five or more years or haying the 
wisdom to replace a secretary with an NSAer, this illus- 
trious Association confers upon 
(an employer's name) 

the Degree of Five-Year Boss, together with the honors, 
rights, and privileges belonging to that Degree, thus em- 
powering him to speak favorably and to sing praises of 
secretaries any time hereafter. 
WHEREUNTO we have set our signatures 
Take A Letter Where Shall I Take It? 

President Secretary 
GIVEN at (City and State) 

"BREE 5: ERR meee erro 


(Seal) O55 
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At top is the famous Eisenhower Cup, especially 

blown and engraved by Steuben Glass for presentation 
to President Eisenhower by members of his Cabinet 
early last year on the first anniversary of his 
inauguration. The Cup, fashioned by hand of clear 
crystal, is 12V inches in height, its wide bowl section 
supported on a deeply cut pedestal base. The piece 

is engraved by copper wheel with eight designs symbolic 
of the career of President Eisenhower, whose 

name is inscribed on the pedestal. 


The giant 200-inch disc in the lobby of the Corning 
Glass Center at Corning, N. Y., is the first casting 

of a telescope mirror originally designed for the Hale 
Telescope in the observatory on Palomar Mountain in 
California. The disc—measuring 200 inches in 

diameter, 26 inches in thickness and weighing 20 tons— 
is the largest piece of glass ever made by man. 
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Inside the 





OR THE nation’s summer tourists, constantly beset by 
pocketbook problems, a trip to the world-famous 
Corning Glass Center in Corning, New York, offers a 
welcome relief. 
It costs the traveling public exactly nothing to visit this 
twentieth century monument to man’s achievement in glass. 


Six days a week, seven and a half hours daily except on 
Mondays, visitors are free to tour the Center the year 
‘round. Some come to trace glass history from Egypt to 
Palomar; others are more interested in demonstrations of 
the modern uses of glass. Few leave without witnessing the 
amazing miracle of glass-making. 


Since its opening four years ago, more than 1,500,000 
men, women and children from all the 48 states and 50 
foreign countries have visited the Center so tour its elabo- 
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house 

















The “gaffer” is the master glass blower. As head of 
“shop,” he joins and shapes the component parts of 
gather of glass—using shears to cut off excess 

5, calipers to check dimensions, and simple 

tools to achieve the final form. The piece is frequently 
reheated in the glory hole to maintain a 

proper working temperature. 


rate exhibits. From these exhibits, visitors learn about the 
history of glass-making and the scientific development 
which has transformed glass from a fragile substance of 
limited use to a remarkably versatile material of endless 
uses. 

Built in 1951 to commemorate Corning Glass Works’ 
one hundredth anniversary, the Center constitutes a bold 
experiment in human relations. 


In addition to serving as an intellectual headquarters for 
employees of the company, the Center contributes in great 
measure to the cultural vigor of the community. 


The average tourist spends an hour and a half at the 
Center. (Students of glass linger longer.) Thirty minutes 
of that time is spent in the blowing factory where exquisite 
Steuben crystal is made by the age-old off-hand process. To 
reach the factory from the main building, visitors walk 
across a spectacular glass bridge. 


Out of the celebrated Steuben “glass house” have come 
some of the most impressive gifts presented to royalty by 
American officialdom. 


From a gallery overlooking the blowing room visitors 
follow the fashioning of purest glass in the world. They see 
the “gatherer” as he expands a mass of orange-hot metal, 
follow the movements of the “gaffer” as he dexterously ap- 
plies his primitive tools, and finally witness a masterpiece 


lass 2. ee 


Be. 


in glass emerge in flawless form. Nearby, master crafts- 
men decorate glass—cutting broad facets or engraving in- 
tricate patterns by copper wheel. 


The beauty and dignity of the building are immediately 
apparent as the visitors enter the darkened lobby and stand 
before a 200-inch telescope mirror, a twin of the one also 
built by Corning Glass for the Palomar Mountain Observa- 
tory in California. 

In the Center's museum is the most comprehensive col- 
lection of glass in the world, with examples from all periods 
and all civilizations important to its history. Three hundred 
pieces are on display, while more than 10 times as many are 
in open storage, available to scholars and artists for study. 
In addition, there is a library, unexcelled in its field, made 
up of volumes on the art and history of glass. 
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The properties of glass and its manifold uses are dis- 
played by means of demonstrations, movies, exhibits and 
push-button operations in Center's hall of science and in- 
dustry. Here the visitor learns that man is just beginning 
to explore the possibilities of a material which can be made 
lighter than cork or almost as heavy as iron, can be woven 
into fabrics soft as cotton or can be made impervious to 
bullets, can transmit or absorb rays, and conduct or insu- 
late against electricity. 

Within the Center, a summer theatre series last year 
played to more than 15,000 persons; this year the series 
will be held from late June through August. Supplementing 
the summer theatre presentation in the air-conditioned Cen- 
ter will be special exhibitions of paintings, photographs and 
crafts. Free lectures and screenings of new color films on 
the glass industry are held daily. 

The modern glass, steel and marble structure, surrounded 
by ample parking facilities, is completely air-conditioned 
and contains a cafeteria. The Center is within easy driving 
distance of the popular Finger Lakes vacationland, noted for 
its scenery, water sports, sailing and fishing. The area is the 
center of the nation’s champagne industry; and many of 
the wineries are open to visitors. 

Corning is located in the western part of New York 
State, just north of the Pennsylvania border, on N. Y. Route 
17, east and west, and U. S. Route 15 from cities north and 
south. It is served by the Erie and Lackawanna railroads; 
American, Capital and Mohawk airlines; or by Greyhound 
bus. 





At the Steuben blowing room in the Corning 
Glass Center, visitors are welcome daily, except 

on Mondays, to sit in a gallery and watch 
craftsmen carry on the ancient art of glass-making. 
Working from designs emphasizing the natural 
fluid curves, Steuben craftsmen produce glass 

forms ot distinction recognized throughout the 
world. The molten glass is shaped by teams of five 
to seven men. Each team works together as a 
“shop,” around its own reheating oven 

or “glory hole.” 
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Democracy in Action 





member, perhaps as the chairman. You may not have 

stopped to think about it, but you are one of a tremen- 
dous group of workers responsible for helping to make the 
day by day decisions of our democracy. Now, why should 
one little committee have any significance? 

In a group as powerful and important as the Congress of 
the United States, in state and local governments, in indus- 
try and labor, in churches and schools, in the civic, fraternal 
and professional organizations of any community, we de- 
pend upon the committees, the small work groups, to get 
things done. The duties of a committee may range from 
making vital decisions that will exert great influence on 
the political, economic, or social scene, to planning the 
menu for the Sunday School picnic. 

WHAT IS A COMMITTEE? The dictionary defines a 
committee as “A body of persons appointed or elected to 
consider, investigate, or take action upon, and usually to 
report concerning, some matter of business ... ” 

Any organization has considerable work to do in order 
to accomplish its purpose. No one member can do all the 
work; neither can the group as a whole do it. Therefore, 
the responsibilities are divided among small working groups 
called committees. The organization “commits” a certain 
definite task to a chosen number of individuals who per- 
form that task for the good of the total group. When a 
person accepts appointment to a committee, she likewise 
“commits” herself to do a job which requires her to blend 
her talents with others. 

WHY HAVE COMMITTEES? The bulk of the work 
cannot be done by the total organization. It cannot and 
should not be done by just one individual; therefore, the 
committee is not only the most democratic device we have 
but the most practical. Some good reasons tor having com- 
mittees are: 

1. They provide an orderly way of planning and carry- 

ing on the work of the organization. 

2. They distribute the work load so that a few will not 
bear the whole burden. 

3. They provide the means for creating group ideas 
which are usually better than what just one individual 
may conceive. 

4. They provide members with a chance to participate 
and to contribute to the life of the group. 

5. They provide individuals with an opportunity to de- 
velop their leadership capabilities and skills. 


TYPES OF COMMITTEES: 

I. Standing Committees. These are created by the consti- 
tution or by-laws and fulfill a long-term or perma- 
nent function for the organization and are necessary 
to the continuing operation of the group. Example: 

Ways & Means Committee; Membership Committee. 

II. Special Committees. These are created to perform a 
specific function or to deal with a special problem for 
a short period of time. Example: Boss Night Commit- 
tee; Campaign Committee, etc. 

SELECTION OF THE COMMITTEE: A committee 
should be selected on the basis of the most capable persons 
to perform the functions associated to it. To be effective, 


Ss’ YOU'VE been appointed to a committee, perhaps as a 
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a committee must be composed of people who will work. 
Some of the mistakes made in appointing members to com- 
mittees are: 

1. Assigning most of the experienced and able members 
to the first committee to be appointed, forgetting that 
other important committees will be chosen later as the 
need arises. 

2. Tendency to assign the same willing and able workers 
to each and every job instead of carefully apportion- 
ing them among various committees to aid newer 
members. 

3. Grabbing anyone we can get without seriously con- 
sidering their capabilities or suitability for the par- 
ticular committee being formed. 

HOW CAN WE GET MEMBERS TO SERVE ON 
COMMITTEES? Many times it is difficult to get people 
to serve on committees. They offer such reasons as “too 
busy”—"“no time”—“never have worked on committees and 
don’t know how’—“have nothing to offer’—“committees 
don’t accomplish anything.” 

Frequently the persons offering these excuses do not real- 
ly mean that they do not want to work on a committee. 
Perhaps the person asking them to serve has been too casual, 
incomplete or planless in her approach. The following 
pointers are essential in making a successful approach: 

1. Be positive. Don’t say, “I don’t suppose you would 

care to work on my committee, would you?” Instead 
say, “I want you to work on this committee because I 
know that you will have helpful ideas,” or “I want you 
to work on this committee because your experience 
will be valuable to the other members.” 

2. Be personal. Instead of saying, “So-and-so said she 
thought you might be willing to work on this,” say “I 
think you will be interested in serving because I re- 
member that you recently expressed a desire to help 
the next time we had an interesting job to do.” 

3. Be Specific. Describe as accurately as possible the job 
which the committee will be required to do. People 
are more willing to work on committees when the as- 
signment is clear and when they know it is important 
and has meaning to the organization. 

4. Be honest in terms of time demands. The sentence, 
“This committee job won't take much time,” belongs 


Committees 
and how 


. S 


they function 


by LAURIE MAE SANDERS, Olympia Chapter 
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to the category of “famous last words.” Committee 
functions always take time and usually take more time 
than we at first think they will. State frankly about 
how long the committee will have to function or how 
many times it may possibly have to meet. 


RESPONSIBILITY OF THE COMMITTEE MEMBER. 
A major reason for the success of any committee in per- 
forming its tasks is that the committee members behave 
responsibly and cooperate fully. In accepting a commit- 
tee appointment we should be willing: 

1. To attend committee meetings regularly and partici- 
pate in them by sharing our opinions, experience and 
talents with others on the committee. 

2. To take an active part in the organizational functions 
and have a sincere interest in the job of the committee. 

The cooperation of every member on a committee will 
make the load lighter for each member, will expedite the 
successful completion of the task and will cause the chair- 
man much less worry. 

THE COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN. Whenever you see an 
active effective organization at work, you will inevitably 
find a strong corps of committee chairmen. They may not 
receive the publicity that is awarded to the “top brass” but 
they certainly are the keys to organizational success. Among 
the qualifications desirable in a chairman are: 

1. Willingness to learn and to grow. Persons who are 
highly opinionated or act as though they “know it 
all” do not make good chairmen. They are too likely 
to approach the job with a rigid preconception of 
what the end product should be and proceed to sell 
the committee their point of view. A good chairman 
welcomes, encourages, draws out and presents the 
many different ideas offered by the committee mem- 
bers and helps the committee as a whole to arrive at 
their decision. 

2. Familiarity with the subject matter. It is best to have 
for chairman a person who has had sufficient experi- 
ence with the work of the organization so that she 
possesses needed background information and can ap- 
preciate the practical aspects of the job. 

3. Sense of direction and focus. The chairman should 
have the ability to “keep an eye on the ball” so that 
the committee will not wander from the assigned job 
and become confused by extraneous issues. In a lively 
committee meeting ideas pop out all over the place 
and the chairman must be able to tie these ideas to- 
gether and organize them properly. 

4. Sense of time and timing. Many committees are time 
limited. They have a job to do within a specified num- 
ber of days, weeks or months. The chairman must be 
able to help the group to see their work in relation to 
time realities and must help them to recognize what 
movement they are making toward their ultimate goal. 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE CHAIRMAN: 

1. The chairman frequently assists in choosing the person- 
nel of the committee or secures replacements for mem- 
bers who are unable to “carry on.” 

. The chairman plans the agenda for committee meet- 
ings and outlines the broad plan of work for the com- 
mittee, such plan, of course, to be subject to the ad- 
ditional ideas and suggestions of the group. 

3. The chairman notifies the committee members of 


bo 
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meetings, giving sufficient advance notice. Remember, 
the president of the organization is an ex-officio mem- 
ber of all committees except the Nominating Commit- 
tee and should be informed of all committee meetings 
and invited to attend them. 


4. The chairman presides at the committee meetings and 
leads the discussion, operating as a democratic group 
leader responsible for creating and maintaining a posi- 
tive atmosphere in which all may participate. 


5. The chairman coordinates the work of her committee 
with the work of other committees. This requires fre- 
quent progress reports to the president and executive 
board when a long-term job is in process. 


6. The chairman formulates the final report of the com- 
mittee and transmits it to the proper authority such as 
the board, or the parent body. The report should con- 
tain: 

Name of committee. 

. Names of persons serving on the committee. 

Date committee was appointed. 

. Job committee was assigned. 

Number of meetings held. 

Brief explanation of way work was done, material 

examined, etc. 

g. Findings, conclusions, recommendations. 

h. Action desired. 


7. The chairman of a standing committee is responsible 
for keeping the committee’s files in good order and 
for turning them over to her successor. One of the 
most irritating things to have happen to a new com- 
mittee chairman is to discover that her predecessor 
has left no records or material from the past. Some of 
the items to be maintained in committee files are: 

a. An accurate list of committee members’ names. 

b. Copies of correspondence received or written. 

c. Procedural manuals and work materials. 

d. Outline of any unfinished business which the new 
committee will have to take over. 

e. Recommendations or suggestions for the next year. 

f. Report of the committee's activities and accom- 
plishments during its term of service. 


When a special committee chairman makes her report to 
the parent body, it is proper procedure for the organization 
to dismiss the special committee as of the date of the re- 
port submission. In case the committee has made a particu- 
lar recommendation which is accepted by the organization, 
the same committee may be asked to carry out the recom- 
mendation. The chairman may move the adoption of com- 
mittee reports or offer the committee's recommendations. 


One of a chairman’s final acts at the conclusion of a com- 
mittee experience is that of thanking the members of the 
committee, both orally and in the written report. This is 
more than a mere act of courtesy—it is giving well deserved 
recognition to people who have worked hard to do a good 
job. 
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... your international 
officers for 1955-56 elected 
and installed at the 

tenth annual national 
convention Chattanooga, 


Tennessee... 








ie Helen A. Moe 
” Treasurer 


sident 





Margaret L. Treanor : 
Secretary 


A group picture of NSA’s newly-elected officers, 
taken prior to the in tion ceremonies at 
Memorial Auditorium, Saturday evening, July 
23, 1955. These are the leaders you chose at 
Convention to direct the affairs of our vast, 
international organization throughout the 
next year. From left to t are: President, 
Cassandra D. Waterman; Southeastern Vice 
President, Mrs. Jeanelle B. Walker; Secretary, 
Margaret Treanor; Southwestern Vice 
President, Mrs. Eleanor Lavelle; Treasurer, 
Helen A. Moe; Northwestern Vice President, 
Martha Rosamond; and Northeastern Vice 
President, Clare H. Jennings. 
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the secretary 
of the year... 


One of Convention Number Ten’s most exciting 
and glamorous affairs—the Secretary of the Year 
Luncheon and Contest—was held at the beautiful 
Lookout Mountain Hotel, scenically situated high in 
the sky above Chattanooga. Here, on July 21, fifteen 
top NSA secretaries vied for the coveted title of 
Secretary of the Year for 1955-56—but only one 
could be chosen. 

Pretty, vivacious Mrs. Alice Huntley of Ingle- 
wood, California, was declared the winner by three 
capable judges. Born in Oklahoma, Alice is married 
and the mother of two daughters, four and eight 
years of age. Her husband is Los Angeles representa- 
tive of the New York Life Insurance Company. 

Mrs. Huntley attended the University of Okla- 
homa, majoring in dramatics and speech. A past 
president of Airborne Chapter (Inglewood, Calif. ). 
she is secretary to J. H. Kindelberger, chairman of 
the board of North American Aviation, Inc., Los 
Angeles, California. Twelve years with the company, 
Alice has been secretary to Mr. Kindelberger for ten. 

Second and third place winners, respectively, were 
Mrs. Catherine D. Timpany of Portland, Maine, and 
Mrs. Erma Knef of Newark, New Jersey. 
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Stenotyping as an Aid to Typing Proficiency 
by HERMAN F. MILLER, 
President, Stenotype Company of California 


UCH has been said, written and theorized about the ac- 

celerated business pace of the past decade—particu- 
larly of the post World War II years. Most of this has 
dealt with items like increased industrial capacity, stepped 
up sales, materials and supplies. 

In our work—-sales, training and reporting with Steno- 
type machines—we have approached the acceleration of 
business from another standpoint. We are concerned with 
the ability of business executives to express their thoughts 
at a faster, more efficient pace. We have done this through 
an educational and training program aimed at supplying 
industry with secretaries who can handle dictation at an 
executive's normal rate of thought and speech. 

The routine outlet for most of the plans and decisions of 
the average executive is through his secretary in the form 
of directives, bulletins, letters, memoranda and other com- 
munications. 

Studies have shown that the average executive, in the 
course of normal business activity, thinks and talks at the 
rate of approximately 175 words a minute. Yet, he has, in 
many instances, slowed himself down to 80 or 90 words a 
minute in order for his secretary to keep up with him. 

Stenotype, we feel, has provided an ideal solution in situ- 
ations such as this. The stenotypist combines the ability to 
handle dictation as fast as the executive can give it with the 
personal attention and service which purely mechanical 
methods can never duplicate. Minimum requirements for 
stenotypists are set at 150 words per minute. However, a 
safe average ability for experienced operators is in the 
neighborhood of 225 words per minute. 

Actual tests conducted by the Stenograph Company of 
California with business firms in our area have convinced 
almost all of the executives who have tried them that steno- 
type secretaries actually add to their production output. 
Within an average test period of two weeks, the time re- 
quired for routine dictation is reduced 25 percent to one- 
third. 

At a time when business output is being taxed and the 
need for efficiency is being stressed so greatly, the conser- 
vation of executive time—undoubtedly one of the most 
valuable of all industrial components—is an important con- 
tribution. 
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Advanced stenotype student Eleanor Forestal receives instruc- 
tion in electric typing on a Remington Electric from Herman 
Miller, right, president of the Stenotype Company of Califor- 
nia, and M. W. Postel, director of that firm’s Stenotype School. 
Since proficiency in stenotyping is based on increased manual 
dexterity, it has been established improved ability in this form 
of shorthand reporting leads almost inevitably to better typing. 


Modern secretarial services are probably the best means 
of achieving increased executive capacity. 

Another factor of savings in office costs through the use 
of stenotype is that experience has proved that there is a 
definite relationship between stenotyping proficiency and 
efficiency at other office tasks. 

Improvement in stenotyping ability, in every case, simul- 
taneously leads to increased typing speed. Conversely, the 
more efficient the typist, the quicker the prospect of be- 
coming an efficient stenotypist. 

The linking of these two skills—typing and stenotyping 
—is, of course, important also in the transcription of steno- 
typed notes. Adding to the manual dexterity connecting 
the two skills is the fact that stenotype notes, printed in 
regular English characters, can be transcribed up to 40 per- 
cent faster than pencil notes. Thus, typing transcription 
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speeds of up to 100 words a minute have been experienced 
within our own organization for stenotypists capable . of 
shorthand reporting at speeds of up to 275 words a minute. 

Stenotype Company of California also operates the largest 
shorthand reporting service on the West Coast. Our organi- 
zation acts as official reporters in the courts of Los Angeles 
County, for the California State Bar Association, and the 
California State Horse Racing Board. In addition, we act 
as reporters for scores of conventions, meetings and hear- 
ings every year. Since our reporting work is done by our 
fastest, most experienced stenotypists, we take maximum 
advantage of their potential speed by supplying electric 
typewriters for their transcription work. And in this con- 
nection, especially helpful has been the plan by which Rem- 
ington Rand has enabled us to buy new typewriters. This is 
the firm’s Business Education Advancement program, aimed 
especially at making it easier for schools to secure modern 
typewriters for student training. 


Sengbusch Announces 
New "Adapto-Rack" Desk Organizer 


| gn addition to the Sengbusch line of office aids is the 
new Adopto-Rack Sectional Organizer. This handsome 
unit is of all-steel construction with 9 gauge steel wire 
separators. A gray or green baked enamel finish adds busi- 
ness-like good looks to any office. 

Eight compartments on the new Adapto-Rack provide 
plenty of room for correspondence, folders, catalogs and 
similar items. A clear acetate-covered label holder comes 





with white stripping for quick indentification of Adapto- 
Rack contents. Two end wire separators attached to the 
sturdy base have large threaded rubber pads to prevent 
slipping and damage to desks. 

Full details and prices of the new Adapto-Rack are avail- 
able from the Sengbusch Co., 2237 West Clybourn Street, 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin. 


Smith-Corona Completes Distribution of 
New Electric Typewriter 


T WAS recently announced that national distribution of 
the new Smith-Corona Electric Typewriter to their forty- 
nine branch offices has been completed. 
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This new electric typewriter is the result of years of in- 
tensive engineering and design. It was exhaustively field- 
tested before introduction and has now been job-proven in 
all 48 states. 

The new typewriter features complete keyboard control. 
The on-off switch, the impression control dial, dual carriage 
return keys, dual shift locks, tabulating controls, and a full 
size space bar are all in the keyboard area, and can be easily 
reached by the operator. 





Contributing to make this a most efficient keyboard is 
Smith-Corona’s exclusive revolutionary new keyboard slope. 
The keyboard and the keytops have been scientifically 
slanted to fit the natural movements of the fingers. It elim- 
inates waste finger motions and provides for maximum 
speed of operation with a minimum of operator fatigue. 
The keyboard is equipped with modern finger-fit keytops 
molded to the natural contour of the fingertips. They are 
glare-free and non-slip. An exclusive cushioning action 
eliminates all jar on the fingertips at the end of each stroke. 

As an important safety feature, when the hinged cover 
plate is raised, the power is automatically shut off. Ribbon 
changing and type cleaning can be accomplished without 
danger of accidental operation. When the cover plate is 
closed, the power is restored. 

Another Smith-Corona exclusive, Page Gage, takes the 
worry out of page end typing. As an operator nears the 
bottom of a typewritten page, it accurately indicates in 
inches the exact amount of paper remaining. 





W ANTED—Records Manager to take charge of clas- 
sification, filing, storage, disposition, microfilming 
and producing for use of records of a large corpora- 
tion in the Rocky Mountain area. Requires experi- 
ence in records analysis and system installation, pref- 
erably for a public utility, and ability to direct others. 
Address reply to: The Secretary, One Gateway Center, 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 
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A Beard by any other name. . 


by Harry E. FRY 


ROSE by any other name may still 
be a rose, but that unlovely mass 
of whiskers known as a beard 

would be just as bristly, no matter what 
you called it. 

To primeval men the chase was a 
means of getting food; modern man has 
it brought to him. But modern man fol- 
lows the chase of the two W’s—women 
and whiskers . . . usually he is more in- 
terested in getting rid of the latter. The 
face-chase of the whiskers has brought 
about the development of some fearsome 
devices which are among the lesser 
known instruments of torture, or rather, 
blood-letting. 


Drawings on caves presumed to be 
several hundred thousand years old show 
most of the early male citizenry of our 
planet with smooth faces. 


Piecing together various clues, arche- 
ologists agree that somewhere in pre- 
historic times a cave dweller who 
“shaved” made a startling discovery. Us- 
ing the edges of a bivalve shell, perhaps 
a clam, he was able to draw out the hairs 
when they protruded barely above the 
skin. Hundreds of thousands of years 
were to elapse before any improvement 
was found on this method. 


Later improvements ranged from 
sharpened flint to shark’s teeth ground 
to a fine edge. The latter may still be 
found among the savages of Polynesia. 
Whether these were applied to mascu- 
line cheeks in a fervent desire to “look 
sharp” is not recorded on the stone tab- 
lets of history. Certain it is that many 
centuries were to elapse before the male 
animal got sense enough to figure out 
the surface damage these sharp mechani- 
cal skin scrapers were doing to his one 
and only face. 


Twenty 


Shaving is frequently mentioned in 
the Bible. Joseph, when ordered to ap- 
pear before Pharoah, put on his best 
garments and shaved. Ezekiel mentioned 
“take thou a barber's razor and shave 
thy head and beard.” Veritably, shaving 
is an old, old story. 

In Greece, from the time of Philip, 
shaving became the fashion for quite 
another reason. Soldiers were ordered to 
wear no beards, after many had been 
dragged by their whiskers during battle 
and held in the easy grip of the enemy. 
All the young bloods of the time adopted 
the vogue. 

Shortly thereafter, Emporer Hadrian 
of Rome reversed the process, adopting 
the beard to cover the many scar wounds 
on his face, gained from incessant feud- 
ing. He set a fashion of favoring beards 
until the reign of Constantine the Great. 

In all Oriental countries, from the 
very remote periods, people shaved both 
their heads and beards. So important was 
this utility for them that razors were 
used as currency between 500 A.D. and 
1000 A.D. 

The obvious disadvantage of flint, 
shark’s teeth, obsidian and other im- 
provizations as razors, was shown up 
when the various metal ages started— 
the age of bronze, copper and iron-—and 
began a long history of metallic razors 
more or less resembling the fearsome 
straight-edged razors of our grandpappy’s 
day. 

The straight razor, which made nick- 
ing the face a fine art, really came into 
wide use in England during the Restora- 
tion (1660). Charles II, influenced by 
the fashionable French court, sought to 
have Englishmen follow his example. He 
shaved cleanly every day, leaving only a 

(continued on page 31) 
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ORMAN VINCENT PEALE, the 

Protestant minister who presents 

Christianity in modern vestments 
to millions of Americans, is fast creating 
a new epoch in daily living: the era of 
positive thinking. Thousands of daily re- 
quests for personal advice and aid attest 
to his success and prominence as an ad- 
viser. 

Here is a man who has organized his 
life and work to be better able to answer 
the question: “Can you help me, Dr. 
Peale?” 

Figures tell part of the story of his 
huge following. Dr. Peale’s now-famous 
book, The Power of Positive Thinking 
has sold more than 1,200,000 copies in 
bookstores across the nation, while addi- 
tional copies sold through book clubs 
have topped the half-million mark. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall in October, 1952, 
it has achieved paramount distinction as 
a giant among best-sellers. 

With faith and optimism as his hand- 
maidens, Dr. Peale weekly conducts ra- 
dio and television programs, a syndicated 
newspaper column, a regular magazine 
feature, and is editor-in-chief of “Guide- 
posts,” an inspirational magazine. 

Other activities by the man who af- 
fects millions include the direction of a 
religio-psychiatric clinic for persons with 
emotional problems. His popularity as a 
lecturer is indicated by a travel agenda 
which extends from coast to coast. 

Dr. Peale exhorts his readers and 
listeners to “trust God and live a day at 
a time.” He stresses the practical appli- 
cation of religion to everyday problems. 
“Christianity,” he says, “is a mechanism 
designed to transmit power from Jesus 
Christ to the individual. It teaches tech- 
niques for obtaining inner peace from 
which power comes.” 

Dr. Peale definitely has something to 
say, and, as demonstrated daily through- 
out the country, people want to hear it. 
Because of his particular ability to phrase 
answers correctly, he finds himself smack 
in the middle of everyone’s daily prob- 
lems. A staff of secretaries is engaged 
checking through thousands of letters 
requesting assistance. Those asking for 
help receive it. 

In the answers contained in his writ- 
ings and lectures, Dr. Peale attempts to 
eliminate much of the nervous tension 
abroad today in the form of fear, guilt, 
anxiety and worry. Thank you letters 
prove his suggestions help. 





Stories of his aid are countless. A man 
who had failed at several business ven- 
tures heard Dr. Peale preach on the 
value of faith—even if it were as small 
as a grain of mustard seed. He began 
carrying a seed in his pocket to remind 
himself of this. But he kept losing it. 
Finally, he enclosed the seed in a small 
piece of plastic, and soon began selling 
the plastic covered seeds as spiritual re- 
minders for charm bracelets, key rings 
and the like. He has developed a boom- 
ing business. 


Yet, for all his power and influence in 
America today, Dr. Peale remains a 
modest family man. He often speaks in 
homely phrases reminiscent of his small 
town boyhood. 


He was born 57 years ago in Ohio, the 
son of a Methodist minister. He recalls 
himself as a small boy walking to a 
platform in a school auditorium to make 
his first public speech. Frightened and 
visably shaking, he tore into his audience 
with youthful abandon. He has been im- 
proving ever since. 


While his great ability as a speaker 
developed from an early age, Dr. Peale’s 
strong interest in the church was put off 
until he completed college. He resented 
the fact that he was a “preacher's kid,” 
he recalled recently. After graduation 
from Ohio Wesleyan, “Norm” Peale be- 
came a newspaper man, an ambition he 
had nursed through all his school days. 
He was seemingly happy at his chosen 
profession. One night, while in search of 
another job on a newspaper in Delaware, 
Ohio, he unexpectedly dropped in at a 
Methodist conference. The impression 
was lasting. 


In the morning he applied at an east- 
ern school of theology. Although late for 
the beginning of the term, he was ac- 
cepted. In 1924 he became the Reverend 
Peale, after receiving a Bachelor of The- 
ology degree from Boston University. 
He had gained some experience as a 
student minister in the New England 
states, and his next step was New York 
City. 

He was rewarded with a Brooklyn 
congregation which numbered 40 per- 
sons. Within three years the dynamic 
preacher had increased the parish to 900 
persons, and was forced to erect a small 
tent next to the church to accommodate 
the overflow crowds on Sunday. 

(continued on page 30) 
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OME time ago Dr. Estelle Popham, former dean of the 
Institute for Certifying Secretaries, wrote me com- 
menting that secretaries as well as educators seemed 

to have lost sight of the true objectives of a workshop. Dr. 
Popham gives below some constructive suggestions for per- 
sons responsible for planning secretarial workshops: 


I have participated in a number of secretarial workshops 
this spring from Boston to Birmingham. The same idea re- 
curs to me each time: shouldn't a workshop imply work or 
participation on the part of secretaries? The programs have 
been excellent, but the secretaries are always lectured to or 
talked at—and those of us in Education know that the lec- 
ture method probably is not one of the best ways of teach- 
ing. 

So here are suggestions for your next workshop or NSA 
program that involve audience participation: 


1. Why not use the new Office Supervisors’ Training 
series which has just been released by the Text-Film Divi- 
sion of McGraw-Hill Book Company. Developed under Na- 
tional Office Management Association’s National Film Com- 
mittee, it consists of six film strips, three records, and a 
comprehensive leader's guide. Subjects covered in the film 
series are: Understanding the‘ Employee Viewpoint; the 
Error-Correction Talk; Motivating the Long-Service Em- 
ployee; Orienting the New Employee; Combatting Job 
Monotony; Excessive Supervision. Each strip ends with a 
question. The leader divides the group into “buzz” sessions 
(about five persons in each group) in which a leader is 
chosen who reports to the group as a whole the solution 
to the problem which the committee found. In this way 
everybody participates in the discussion, the principles 
underlying the human behavior portrayed are analyzed; and 
the decisions of the various groups can be compared. 
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by Dr. RUTH I. ANDERSON 
Dean, Institute for Certifying Secretaries 


2. Why not use the case study method of discussing the 
handling of problems in human relations in the office? A 
panel of secretaries may discuss a problem that is drama- 
tized, the class may be divided into “buzz” groups following 
the dramatization, or if the group is not larger than thirty, 
the entire group may discuss the problem. (The problem 
may also be tape recorded.) Some of the case problems in- 
volving women office workers which I have used success- 
fully are: 

Maier, Norman, Principles of Human Relations. New 

York, John Wiley and Sons, p. 50, p. 252, p. 430. 


3. When rapport has been established, actual problems 
may be developed by the participants responsible for the 
workshop. Since collection of problems on human relations 
is a national project of the Education Committee of NSA, 
it would be possible to tie in such a program with the 
project. 


Although these suggestions all apply to human relations, 
they could easily be adapted to letter-writing, report-writing, 
grammar and punctuation, or some other phase of secre- 
tarial training. 


Remember, if you want a CPS test center in your area, 
now is the time to start making plans for it, not next Feb- 
ruary. Miss Dorothea Chandler, Syracuse University, will 
be serving as chairman of test centers for 1956, replacing 
Dr. Albert Fries whose term expired in May. If you have 
not had a test center in your locality and would like one, 
write to Miss Chandler, giving her the name of the person 
to whom she should write for information about the ac- 
creditation and facilities of the college or university. Only 
four-year institutions are eligible to serve as test centers. 
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by WALTER R. STROTHMAN, C.P.A. 


CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


ments, so far, have referred to those of single com- 

panies. However, many business enterprises con- 
sist of two or more separate companies, each of which 
represents a fractional part of the total enterprise. For 
example, a steel enterprise might consist of an ore mining 
company, a steamship company, a railroad, a coal mine and 
a steel plant. There are usually good legal and business 
reasons for having separate companies perform different 
functions. Thus, a steamship company, needed to transport 
ore, may be subject to restrictions which would hamper the 
operation of a railroad. A railroad, in turn, may not be per- 
mitted to operate a coal mine in some states. 


M=: of our discussions regarding financial state- 


Whatever the reasons, all the companies comprising a 
business are under common control. The term “control,” in 
this sense, usually means that a majority of the board of 
directors of each of. the companies in the group can be 
elected by the same financial interests, either directly or 
indirectly. Thus, if O, an individual, owns all the capital 
stock of both Company A and Company B, we would say 
that these companies are under common control. By reason 
of the voting power arising from his stock ownership, O 
can elect the management of both companies. If A Com- 
pany owned all the capital stock of C Company, we would 
say that C is under common control with A and B, because 
O indirectly controls C through A, thusly: 





| O, | 


| an individual 


| 
eee leat | 
A Company | B Company | 
| on ee bal 


C Company 


























If owner O receives individual statements from all three 
companies, he may not obtain a clear picture of the overall 
financial condition, nor of the overall financial results of 
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operations of the group. This is true because there is fre- 
quently a duplication of information between individual 
statements of related companies. In the above example, A 
Company owns all of the capital stock of C Company. If O 
were to add together the total assets of A and of C, he 
would have an exaggerated impression of their combined 
worth, because the investment in C would be reflected as 
an asset on A’s books, while the assets of C would also show 
on C’s books and on C’s statements, as follows: 





ACompany CCompany Together 








ee | $ 4,000 $ 9,000 
Other Assets .............. 45,000 21,000 66,000 
Investment in C .... 25,000 - 25,000 

$75,000 $25,000 $100,000 





The $25,000 investment in C Company is duplicated in 
the individual statements and it would therefore be mis- 
leading to say that the total assets of A and C is $100,000. 
To get rid of this type of duplication, accountants make 
“eliminating” entries in the preparation of consolidated or 
combined statements. In the above example, the investment 
in C would be eliminated in consolidation, leaving con- 
solidated assets of $75,000 comprising $9,000 in cash and 
$66,000 in other assets. When the owning or parent in- 
terest is combined with the subsidiary company, we refer to 
the statement as “consolidated.” Thus, A Company, the 
parent, combined with C Company, its subsidiary, resuits in 
a consolidated statement. On the other hand, A Company's 
statements would be referred to as a “Combined” statement. 
This distinction is made, because in the latter case, the 
parent interest (O's personal financial statement) is not 
included in the combination. 


Another type of duplication arises when one company 
sells goods or services to another company in the same re- 
lated group. Thus, if A Company sold goods to B Company, 
nothing would have happened as far as O is concerned, ex- 
cept that money was taken from one pocket and put into 
another pocket. Next month we shall see how this type of 
transaction is handled in combined and consolidated state- 
ments. 
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NEWS... 


515 Ivinson Avenue 


Laramie, Wyoming 


NORTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


Boise Chapter (Idaho) is the North- 
western District's fifth new chapter in 
less than three months! Installed on June 
30 with 10 charter members, the chapter 
was welcomed to Boise by Mayor Edlef- 
sen while Earl Murphy, secretary-man- 
ager ot the Idaho State Chamber of 
Commerce, and Earl Reynolds, secretary- 
manager of the Boise Chamber of Com- 
merce, commented on the advantages of 
having an NSA chapter in Boise. 





* * * 


The members were initiated by Mrs. 
Gwendolyn Wilson, president of Teepee 
Chapter (Pocatello); and the officers in- 
stalled by Division President Mrs. Mazie 
Clark (Pocatello) are: President, Mrs. 
Alice Hoover; Vice-President, Mrs. Pearl 
Koontz; Recording Secretary, Ruth Wil- 
son; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Eloise 
Anderson; and Treasurer, Mrs. Loretta 
Cooper. Mrs. Hoover read the congratu- 
latory messages. 

NWVP Martha Rosamond presented 

the group with its charter and a banner. 
Employers of the new members were 
guests. Martha Rosamond impressed 
everyone with her talk on aims and ob- 
jectives of NSA. 


Boise Chapter was organized through 
the cooperative contributions of NWVP 
Martha Rosamond; Marcia Brown, a 
member of Evergreen Chapter ( Denver ) 
who was transferred to Boise for a short 
time; and Teepee Chapter. 
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photographs reads from left to right. 


Olympia Chapter ( Wash.) presented 
a scholarship to Emma Griffin at the 
June meeting. Paul Zech, IBM, pre- 
sented the movie, “The Right Touch.” 
Attending from Mt. Rainier Chapter 
(Tacoma, Wash.) were Arvilla Ells- 
worth, Gladys Rice, Doris Seal, Corinne 
Guelfi, Rita Bennett and Mary Gray. 


* * * 
Greeley Chapter (Colo.) presented its 
first scholarship to Barbara Kingsley for 
a year’s tuition at Colorado State Col- 


lege of Education in Greeley. 
* * * 


Evergreen Chapter ( Denver, Colo.) 
initiated new members at the June meet- 
ing at the Cherry Hills Country Club 
and heard Paul Spencer talk on his hob- 


by of raising orchids. 
* * * 


Pikes Peak Chapter members (Colo- 
rado Springs, Colo.) journeyed up Mesa 
Road to the Garden of the Gods Club 
for the June meeting and officer installa- 
tion. They were delighted to have 48 
guests from Denver's Columbine and 
Evergreen Chapters and Pueblo’s Ka- 
china Chapter. Perhaps “overwhelmed” 
is a more accurate description of Pikes 
Peak’s reaction—since it was a 125 mile 


jaunt, one way, for most of the guests. 
* * * 


Lomond Chapter (Ogden, Utah) met 
at the home of Mrs. Ada Petersen in 
June for a pot-luck supper and planned 
the early Sunday morning horseback 
ride and chuck wagon breakfast held in 
July at the canyon home of member 
Betie Baker. Members of Sal-Ute Chap- 
ter (Salt Lake City) were invited to par- 
ticipate. 


Unless otherwise noted, identtfication of 






Olympia Chapter (Wash.) used a 
“School Days” theme for its recent Boss 
Night Dinner and had the men partici- 
pate in an old-fashioned spelling bee. 
Winner Ralph Swanson was crowned 
Boss of the Year by his secretary, Wilma 


Pitcher. 
* * * 


Rose Festival . . . Portland, Oregon 
... Women’s Forum luncheon in honor 
of the Junior Rose Festival Court .. . 
and right in the midst was Oregon Trail 
Chapter assisting with ushering .. . and 
decorating its table with the motif of 
the princess and the six swans, and—of 
course—roses! When Charm magazine 
sponsored a fashion show and asked pro- 
fessional groups to supply models, Ore- 
gon Trail members Hazel Kellar and 
Virginia Lyon provided the NSA charm. 


For the June meeting, Otto Hartwig, 
saftey engineering consultant, talked on 


New officers of the Boise Chapter (Idaho) 
are: Alice Hoover, president; Pearl Koontz, 
vice president; Ruth Wilson, recording 
secretary; and Eloise Anderson, correspond- 
ing secretary. 
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“Management Views the Secretary.” 
Member Gladys Kidwell became Mrs. 
Alexander Carr in a May wedding in 
Longview, Washington. 

Oregon Division President, Dorothy 
Anderson, was appointed chairman of 
the National Debate Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, and will con- 
duct the debate finals at their Dallas 


convention next year. 
* * * 


Mt. Rushmore Chapter (Rapid City, 
S. Dak.) again is selling tickets at down- 
town booths and at the Fair Grounds for 
the August Range Days. Mrs. Jolanda 
Torranca, secretary-general of the Italian 
Council of Women, Rome, Italy, was a 


guest of Mt. Rushmore Chapter in June. 
* * * 


Apple Capital Chapter (Wenatchee, 
Wash.) hostessed the Washington Divi- 
sion meeting at which the following of- 
ficers were elected: President, Mrs. Wil- 
ma Pitcher, Olympia Chapter; Secretary, 
Mrs. Rousia Hoxsey, Spokane Chapter; 
and Treasurer, Mrs. Gertrude Diyorio, 
Mt. Rainier Chapter (Tacoma). The 
1956 meeting will be hostessed by Saca- 


jawea Chapter (Seattle). 
* * * 


Newly-elected state officers for Neb- 
raska-South Dakota Division are: Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elna Hansen, Pioneer Chap- 
ter (Fremont, Neb.); Vice-President, 
Mildred Lux, Mt. Rushmore Chapter 
(Rapid City, §. Dak.); Secretary, Mrs. 
Mildred Hide, Cornhusker Chapter (Lin- 
coln, Neb.); and Treasurer, Mildred 
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Pictured at the Fort Dodge (Iowa) officer 
installation dinner are: Patty Taylor, sec- 
retary; Helen A. Moe, national secretary; 
Irene Johnson, Iowa Division president; 
and Mrs. Jack Reynolds, president. 
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Searles, Melior Vita Chapter (Sioux 
Falls, S. Dak.) : 


* * * 


Ak-Sar-Ben Chapter (Omaha, Neb.) 
held the last business meeting for the 
summer at the Fontennelle Hotel and 
initiated four members. Ak-Sar-Ben’s 
loss was Cornhusker’s gain when Beth 
Christensen accepted a position in Lin- 
coln. 

* * * 


Neboma Chapter (Omaha, Neb.) re- 
vealed secret pals and held an early sum- 
mer picnic. 


* * * 


Victory Chapter ( Waterloo, Iowa) had 
a family picnic in June. 


* * * 


Honored guests to install the new off- 
cers of the Fort Dodge (Iowa) chapter 
were Helen Moe, national secretary, and 
Irene Johnson, Iowa Division president, 
both of Hawkeye Chapter (Des Moines). 
Marie Hulderson, president, and six other 
members of Hawkeye Chapter also at- 
tended. 


* * * 


Ottumwa Chapter (Iowa) has planned 
a 13-week course in Business Theory for 
Secretaries, beginning in the fall. C. L. 
Winters, Jr., assistant dean of Drake 
University’s Community College, and Dr. 
Frances Merrill, head of Drake’s School 
of Business Administration (Des 
Moines), assisted in making the arrange- 
ments. Vivian Scacci resigned her legal 
secretary's position when she and her 
husband adopted a 7-month old boy, 
Michael Britt. 


* * * 


Two members of Book Cliff Chapter 
(Grand Junction, Colo.), Arleen Allison 
and Etta Barker, vacationed in Hawaii. 


* * * 


Minn-Arrow (Duluth, Minn.) mem- 
ber Lois Backlund spent a thrilling va- 
cation in Bermuda. On a stopover in 
New York City, photographers from 
Coronet snapped her picture for a forth- 
coming story. Lois is taking no chance 
on missing it—she has a new two-year 
subscription! 


MARJORIE G. SIMMONS 
1915 Kenilworth Blvd. 


San Antonio, Texas 


SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 


A combined installation ceremony and 
tenth anniversary party was recently en- 
joyed by members of Poppy Trail Chap- 
ter (Fresno, Calif.). In June, members 
made their annual trek to Bass Lake for 
breakfast, and a July “Jitney” Bar-be-que 
carried the group into the summer ac- 
tivities. 





* * * 

An increase of 35% was shown in 
the membership of Westport Chapter 
(Kansas City, Mo.) during the past 
year. The $10 prize received by the 
chapter for having the greatest percent- 
age of increase in membership in the 
state was donated to the National Home 
Fund. Activities of Westport Chapter 
included a rummage sale and a fashion 
show during NSW, at which time Patri- 
cia Pierce was named Secretary of the 


Year. 
* . * 


Houston Chapter (Tex.) proudly an- 
nounced the installation of the Bryan- 
College Station Chapter (College Sta- 
tion, Tex.). Thirteen members were 
initiated at a ceremony held on May 28. 


















Mayor Dan Searle of Monterey, Calif., 
puts on his doorprize necktie during re- 
cent Monterey Peninsula Chapter installa- 
tion dinner. Shown with him are Marie 
Bishop, California state president; Lee 
Bower, chapter president; Lee Phillips; and 
Bob Johnson, manager of Monterey Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 
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from the four corners of the NSA 








Twenty-three members of Houston Chap- 


ter attended the National Convention. 
ea * _ 


On June 3 at a dinner meeting at Le 
Quartre Saisons, in the Vieux Carre, 
Bette Bergman was installed as the new 
president of Nola Chapter (New Or- 
leans La.). At the same meeting, five 


members were installed. 
* * * 


Sun and Sage Chapter (El Paso, Tex.) 
held a most successful Institute for Sec- 
retaries during National Secretaries 
Week. Included in the interesting pro- 
gram was a panel discussion on “The 
Secretary as a Professional Person.” The 
chapter voted to hold another workshop 
next year. , 
* * * 

Big D Chapter (Dallas, Tex.) mem- 
bers crossed the border into Oklahoma 
for an all-day outing on July 30. A 
chartered bus provided the transporta- 
tion and gave members who attended 
the National Convention an excellent 
opportunity to tell the stay-at-homes 


what they missed. 
* * a 


At the traditional candle-lighting cere- 
mony, Marie Wells was recently installed 
as president of Queen Beach Chapter 















Desk Set Chapter (Corpus Christi, Texas) 
Secretary of the Year, Mrs. Dorothy An- 
drews, and her employer, Mr. Sam Susser, 
owner of Corpus Christi Warehouse and 
Storage Company. 
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(Long Beach, Calif.). The chapter's 7th 
annual scholarship award of $150 was 
presented to Beverly Ann Farmer. Four 


members were initiated. 
* * + 


Lee Bower has been named president 
of the newly-formed Monterey Penin- 
sula Chapter (Monterey, Calif.) and 
Anne Bergman, Lorraine Anderson, Peg- 
gy James, Judy Petrillo and Lee Phillips 


have been elected to serve with her. 
* * * 


Mrs. Marie Bishop, Lake Merritt 
Chapter (Oakland, Calif.) is the 1955- 
56 president of the California Division. 
Mrs. Ann Turner is president of the 
chapter. Five members were initiated 
at the installation dinner, and two $100 
scholarships were presented to Carolyn 
Wadswith and Mary Jo Buell. 


* * * 

More than 100 members and guests 
attended the annual dinner of the Los 
Angeles Chapter (Calif.) at which time 
the chapter’s accomplishments for the 
year were reviewed. Another highlight 
of the evening was the presentation of 
the annual Dorothy Griffith’s memorial 
scholarship award of $150 to Edna E. 
Vargas. 





Mrs. Bonnie Wyatt represented Trinity 
Chapter (Fort Worth, Texas) by riding in 
the grand entry parade at the Southwest 
Exposition and Fat Stock Show at a special 
night honoring NSA. 





On June 7 at the regular monthly 
dinner meeting of the Santa Monica 
Chapter (Calif.) retiring president Pat- 
ricia McMurphy presented the historic 
gavel to President Mrs. Jerry Dalton. 
This gavel is made of wood from the 
White House and was given to the chap- 
ter through the courtesy of Congressman 
Donald Jackson. 


* * * 

Eighty secretaries attended the recent 
workshop held by Desk Set Chapter 
(Corpus Christi, Tex.). Mrs. Dorothy 
Andrews was named Secretary of the 
Year, having been selected on an achieve- 
ment award basis for outstanding NSA 
activities. 

* * * 

“Today's Secretary Looks Ahead” was 
the theme of NSW with Little Rock 
Chapters (Little Rock, Ark.). A “Buffer 
and Buzz” session for secretaries and 
bosses was followed by panel discussion 


based on the theme of the week. 
* 7 * 


Fourteen members were initiated into 
Minisa Chapter (Wichita, Kan.) at the 
June dinner meeting. NSA members 
elected to offices in other organizations 
in the city and state include: Pat Wil- 
hite, secretary of Kansas Federation of 
Business and Professional Women’s 
Clubs; Fernella Fowler, president of 
Inter-Club Council; Evelyn Nicholson, 
president of Medical Secretaries; Irene 
Lassen, state president of Epsilon Sigma 
Alpha; and Irene Steward, president of 
Gamma Sigma Chapter of ESA. 


* * * 

Mrs. Bonnie Wyatt represented Trini- 
ty Chapter (Fort Worth, Tex.) by rid- 
ing in the grand entry parade at the 
Southwest Exposition and Fat Stock Show 
on a special night honoring NSA. 


* * * 

Members of Kaw Chapter (Topeka, 
Kan.) enjoyed a very busy NSW. Ac- 
tivities included a dinner, television 
show and excellent newspaper coverage. 

* * * 

Shirley Sibert, Westport ‘Chapter, be- 

came Mrs. Curt G. Englund on April 30. 


* * * 
Cupid was very busy in Minisa Chap- 
ter (Wichita, Kan.) when Dorothy 
Gunn became Mrs. Arthur Eugene Mil- 
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ler and Anne Wright became Mrs. Carl 


1 N. Guinty. 
Mrs. Lea Schleider (Houston Chapter, 


Tex.) was recently promoted to corpo- 


rate secretary of her employer, Syd E. 
Culbertson Co., Inc. 


* * * 


MARGUERITE Dopps 
2100 First Avenue North 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 


SOUTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


Greenville Chapter (S. C.) made a 
contribution to the Hopewell T.B. Asso- 
ciation; gave clothes, food and toys to a 
family of four at Christmas; worked 
with The Crippled Children’s Society 
and sold lilies on the streets on Satur- 
days; worked with The Cerebral Palsy 
Telethon in April; repaired dolls and 
toys of the “Toys for Tots.” During 
NSW the chapter received outstanding 
newspaper publicity, radio and TV rec- 

4 ognition; plus window displays devoted 
exclusively to NSA. A luncheon on Sec- 
retaries Day, appearance before two 
classes of high school students, and the 
presentation of the Boss of the Year 
award to Mayor J. Kenneth Cass were 
highlights of the Week. 


* * * 


Capital Chapter (Washington, D. C.) 
enjoyed a program on Foods and Prod- 
ucts developed through agricultural re- 
search presented by member Betty Rich- 
ter, an aide in the Agricultural Research 
Service, Department of Agriculture. Ap- 
parel items were modeled and other 
items displayed. The chapter's scholar- 
ship award was presented to Diane Lu- 
bore whose mother, Mrs. Naomi Lubore, 
a secretary in the offices of the Foster 
Wheeler Corporation, was a guest. New 
members were initiated and officers were 
installed at the June meeting. 








a 


* * * 


The Oak Ridge Chapter (Tenn.) in- 
a stalled 1955-56 officers at a dinner party 
in the Starlight Room of the Oak Ter- 

race. Seven members were initiated. 
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NSA breakfast given by First National 
Bank at Orlando, Fla., for Florida state 
officers, chapter presidents, hostess chap- 
ter officers, and special guests during 
May State Meeting. 


Greenville Chapter (S. C.) Boss of the 
Year trophy was presented to Mayor J. 
Kenneth Cass by President Mildred Hall 
(center) and is admired by the Mayor’s 
secretary, Paula Vaughan. 


Recently elected officers of the Georgia 
Division for 1955-56 are, standing, Mrs. 
Leuveda Campbell, secretary, Savannah; 
Mrs. Inez Theos, vice president, Atlanta; 
seated, Miss Rachel Smith, treasurer, Au- 
gusta; and Mrs. Rose Merritt, president, 
Savannah. 





Jacksonville Chapter (Fla.) installed 
new officers in June. The chapter is al- 
ready buzzing with plans for the Florida 
Division Meeting which will be held in 
Jacksonville next year. 


* * * 


The new officers of the James F. 
Byrnes Chapter (Spartanburg, S. C.) 


were installed in June. The chapter voted 
unanimously to participate in the Ground 
Observers Post being organized in Spar- 
tanburg. The annual picnic was held in 


July. 


* * * 


At the June dinner meeting, Gulf-to- 
Bay Chapter (St. Petersburg, Fla.) cele- 
brated its third birthday. The retiring 
president, Mrs. James MacDonald, in- 
stalled the new officers. 


* * * 


Fourteen members of the Fort Lau- 
derdale Chapter (Fla.) attended the 
State Convention in Orlando when Mrs. 
Marie Starr was elected president of the 
Florida Division. Marie’s chapter hon- 
ored her at a tea June 5 at the home of 
Sue Litsey. Thirteen members were in- 
stalled by Marie in June, assisted by 
Mrs. Helen Woodruff, membership 
chairman. Mrs. Lilyan Miller, former in- 
ternational president, assisted Marie in 


Twenty-seven 








from the four corners of the NSA 








installing the chapter officers. Guests 
from Miami Chapter and Palm Beaches 
Chzpter helped make it a gala affair. 
Ten Fort Lauderdale members attended 
the June 14 party of the Palm Beaches 
Chapter. 


* * * 

Atlanta Chapter (Atlanta, Ga.) 1955- 
1956 officers were installed at a luncheon 
on May 28 at the Capital City Club. 
Seven members were initiated. Lucille 
Bacon was recently awarded a $100 cer- 
tificate of deposit as second prize in a 
new business contest conducted among 
staff members of the Bank of Georgia. 


* . * 

Miss Mary Woeber, assistant profes- 
sor of Secretarial Administration, School 
of Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion, University of Alabama, delivered a 
most interesting and inspiring address to 
the Tuscaloosa Chapter ( Ala.) on Secre- 


taries Day. 
* * * 


Nine out of a membership of twenty 
attended the First Annual Institute for 
Secretaries sponsored by the Birming- 
ham Chapter and the University Exten- 
sion Center in Birmingham, Alabama. 

President Mrs. Frances Harrell repre- 
sented the chapter at the State Conven- 
tion in Anniston and gave a very in- 
formative report. Mrs. Phyllis Nesbitt, 
vice president, attended the National 
Convention as the Tuscaloosa Chapter 


delegate. 
* * * 


Three important occasions were ob- 
served by Palm Beaches Chapter (West 
Palm Beach, Fla.) June 14 at the Hotel 
George Washington—chapter's second 
birthday party, initiation of six members 
and installation of new officers. Mrs. 
Lilyan Miller, former international presi- 
dent, and Mrs. Marie Starr, president 
Florida Division, conducted the beauti- 
ful candlelight initiation and installation 
ceremonies. Guests included Mrs. Gladys 
Heath, president Miami Chapter, and 


Twenty-eight 


members from Fort Lauderdale and Mi- 
ami Chapters. 
* * * 

Monumental Chapter ( Baltimore, Md. ) 
installation of officers in June was fol- 
lowed by a fashion show of jewelry 
modeled by members. The chapter's first 
Secretarial Workshop was attended by 
524 persons. Among the dignitaries 
present was Maryland Senator John Mar- 
shall Butler. Mr. G. T. Willey, vice presi- 
dent, The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
delivered an inspiring keynote address. 
Plans are already under way for next 
year’s program. 

* * * 

Dr. Claude S. George, associate pro- 
fessor of Industrial Management, School 
of Business Administration, University 
of North Carolina, was the guest speaker 
at the June dinner meeting of the Dur- 
ham Chapter (N. C.). His subject was 
“Scientific Management.” New officers 
were installed and Mrs. Vera Council, 
outgoing president, was presented a gift 
of appreciation from the members. Dur- 
ham Chapter brought home from the 
Carolinas Division Meeting in Hickory 
the award for the largest increase in 
membership during the year (100% )— 
silver candlesticks with the NSA em- 
blem, a personal gift from Rosa Miller, 


outgoing Carolinas Division president. 
* * * 


During August, Birmingham Chapter 
holds a State get-together, to which all 
chapters are invited, to discuss proposed 
amendments to the National By-Laws. 
A few “fun-gatherings” are also held, 
such as the July “Make Your Own” hat 
program—with prizes being awarded the 
winners. Another “fun night” is planned 
for August. 

* * * 

Hear Ye! Hear Ye! Have you ever 
dreamed of a “Winter Vacation in Flori- 
da” . . . well, come on down to Fort 
Lauderdale November 11, 12 and 13 


for the Southeastern District Meeting— 
listen well—special rates for NSAers at 
the fabulous ocean-front hotels Lauder- 
dale Beach and Marlin Beach. Just a 
trip to Florida in itself is a wonderful 
thought, but Fort Lauderdale Chapter 
in particular, and all of Florida generally, 
are making enormous plans for your 
entertainment, all rolled into one great 
big weekend! There will be a post-con- 
vention trip to Nassau, three days and 
two nights via airline—approximately 
$70 all expenses included! Sound good? 
Then start saving your pennies now to 
get you to the Land of Sunshine in 
November—you won't regret it—no 
sireeeeee! 
* * * 


Wedding bells rang for Janice Stone- 
sifer Capital Chapter (Washington, D. 
C.) on Saturday May 28 at the Old 
Presbyterian Meeting House in Alex- 
andria, Virginia. The newlyweds will 
live in Germany where the groom will 
be stationed for the next few years. 


* * * 


Yvonne Lovely, Oak Ridge Chapter 
(Tenn.), announced her engagement to 
James A. Colwes. Wedding plans are 
now in progress. 


Nell McDuffie, president Atlanta 
Chapter (Ga.), was honored at a sur- 
prise birthday party following the June 
20 business meeting at the Henry Grady 
Hotel where Nell is secretary to Man- 
ager L. O. Moseley. 


* * * 


Hazel Copley, bride-elect and member 
of the Durham Chapter (N. C.), was 
presented a gift from the chapter. 


* * * 


It has been a real pleasure and a joy 
to serve you as Southeastern District Re- 
porter this year. I want to especially 
thank all the chapter reporters for their 
cooperation and for following the pro- 
cedure set out for reporting to The Sec- 
retary. Keep the news coming until your 
new SEVP announces my successor. I 
shall miss hearing from you but will 
read about you in our national magazine 
every month. 
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BARBARA ATWATER 
90 Edgewood Road 


Cochituate, Massachusetts 


NORTHEASTERN DISTRICT 


The Steubenville Chapter (Ohio) re- 
cently added eight members to its 
roster. The impressive candle-light cere- 
mony was conducted by Mrs. Joseph 


Giannini, president. 
* * 





Members of the Detroit Transcript 
Chapter (Mich.) are happy over the 
election of Geneva Daniel as their new 
president. * * * 

Congratulations to Quinnipiack Chap- 
ter (New Haven, Conn.) on installing 
the Norwich-New London Chapter, 
bringing the total of Connecticut chap- 
ters to nine. Members acted as hostesses 
at the Connecticut Business Show spon- 
sored by the New Haven Chapter, Na- 


tional Association of Cost Accountants. 
~ * * 


Past Presidents Betty Bryant and 
Phama Martin installed the new officers 
of the Kikthawenund Chapter (Ander- 


son, Ind.). 
* . * 


The Third Annual Boss Night Dinner 
of the Long Island Chapter (N. Y.) was 
highlighted by the selection of two 
Bosses of the Year, Lowery L. Brabham, 
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vice president of sales, Republic Avia- 
tion Corporation, and Dr. Arnold John- 
son, president of National Dairy 
Research Laboratories. During NSW 
members sponsored a symposium for 
secretaries at Hofstra College, Hemp- 
stead, New York, at which the chapter’s 


annual scholarship was awarded. 
* * * 


The newly elected officers of the 
Schenectady Chapter (N. Y.) were in- 
stalled at the June meeting by Mrs. 
Marie Gorgas, past president of State 
Organization. * * * 

The Columbus Chapter (Ohio) is 
very proud of member Margie Ater who 
was elected secretary of the Ohio State 
Division. . £ @ 

Installation of officers of the Mound- 
builders Chapter (Newark, Ohio) was 
preceded by dinner at Ilonka’s Provincial 
House. The ceremony was conducted by 
retiring president Mrs. Ralph Melick. 
Diana Manchester, winner of the chap- 
ter’s annual scholarship, was an honored 
guest. * * * 

The New York City Chapter (N. Y.) 
has awarded Helga A. Schertl, a gradu- 
ate of James Monroe High School, a 
$400 scholarship to further her educa- 
tion in the secretarial profession. She 
plans to attend Hunter College in Sep- 
tember. * * * 

Busy NSAers of the Fall River Chap- 
ter (Mass.) held their first and very 
successful Executives’ Night recently. 





Twenty-nine 








Commander Vernon Moss of the U. S. 
Naval Hospital, Newport, R. I, was 
chosen Boss of the Year to the delight 
of his secretary, Olga Novetsky. 


* * * 

H. J. Morley, sales manager of the 
Dictaphone Corporation, was the guest 
speaker at the River Park Chapter (Wy- 
andotte, Mich.) May meeting. The chap- 
ter awarded twelve Secretaries Hand- 
books to outstanding commercial gradu- 
ates of the Down River High Schools in 


June. 
* * * 


Mrs. Mary H. Ferger represented the 
Conestoga Chapter (Lancaster, Pa.) at 
the National Convention® The chapter 
is looking forward to hostessing the 
Pennsylvania State Convention in April, 


1956. 


Pictured here at her typewriter is Mrs. 
Marion Oyler, first CPS of White Rose 
Chapter (York, Pa.). 


Marie Gorgas, New York State president, 
greets first New York State Convention 
arrival, Lois Loomis of New York City 
Chapter. With them are Herve Larsch of 
American Airlines; Ann Carrig, executive 
secretary of Florists Associated of Eastern 
New York; and Fred Daiger of the Albany 
Convention Bureau. 


Recently elected officers for 1955-56 of 
Binghamton Chapter (N. Y.): Mrs. Flor- 
ence B. Heath, vice president; Miss Katha- 
rine L. Gee, president; and Mrs. Lorraine 
S. Wagner, recording secretary. 
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New officers of the Harrisburg Chap- 
ter (Pa.), headed by Betty Meckley as 
president, were installed at the June 
meeting. 

* * * 

The new and retiring executive boards 
of the Heart of The Nation Chapter 
(Terre Haute, Ind.) held a surprise 
bridal shower for President Iris Turner 
who was married June 11. 

* * * 


The Philadelphia Chapter (Pa.) de- 
voted its June 13 meeting to the initia- 
tion of five members and the installa- 
tion of officers. Entertainment was pro- 
vided by musical member Elaine W. 
Robinson whose piano selections in- 
cluded one of her own composition. 

* * * 

Members of the. Providence Chapter 
(R. I.) enjoyed IBM’s new film “The 
Right Touch” at a recent meeting. The 
chapter has contributed many hours to 
raising money for the Jimmy Fund and 
the Council of Community Services. 
Nineteen members participated in the 
nationwide Civilian Defense Test Pro- 
gram, “Operation Alert 1955.” 

* * * 

Members of the Norwalk Chapter 
(Conn.) and the Stamford Chapter 
(Conn.) joined forces for the Sixth An- 
nual Boss Night held at the Innis Arden 
Golf Club, Old Greenwich. The pro- 
gram was highlighted by guest speaker 
Col. George Stewart, USAF (Res.). 

* * * 


Mrs. Catherine D. Timpany, president, 
and other officers of the Portland Chap- 
ter (Maine) were installed at the June 
meeting by Mrs. Helen Ayton, past 
president of the Connecticut State Or- 


ganization. 
* * 


A “box lunch” picnic was enjoyed by 
members of the Binghamton Chapter 
(N. Y.) at Beaver Lake in June. 

* * * 


Travel-minded members of the Pat- 
erson Chapter (N. J.) enjoyed a recent 
program, “Traveling in Fashion,” which 
combined a fashion show and travelogue. 
The chapter is proud of members Mrs. 
Sylvia Holliday and Rose Kosch, who 
were elected to the New Jersey Division 
offices of vice president and treasurer 
respectively. 


Thirty 


The LeClaire Hotel was the setting 
for the dinner and installation of officers 
of the Rock River Chapter (Moline, 
Ill.). Mrs. Virginia Smith, retiring presi- 
dent, installed the officers and four mem- 
bers. 

* > * 

The Hackensack Chapter's (N. J.) 
Boss of the Year presentation scroll 
was given to Attorney Edward A. Mac- 
Donald, boss of Mrs. Margaret Wiessner. 


The Rapidette Chapter (Grand 
Rapids, Mich.) sponsored a successful 
secretarial workshop recently. Topics dis- 
cussed included human relations, com- 
munication skills, and education. 

* * * 


Members of the White Rose Chapter 
(York, Pa.) are rejoicing over their first 
CPS, Mrs. Marian Oyler. Marian is sec- 
retary to John M. Lambert, manager, 
contract sales of the York Corporation. 

* * * 


Clare Jennings, NEVP, and Mrs. Ruth 
Thorsen Donaldson, Indiana Division 
president, installed the new officers of 
the Crossroads of America Chapter 
(Indianapolis, Ind.) in June. 

* * * 


A happy first birthday was celebrated 
by the Berwick Chapter (Berwick, Pa.) 
in May. The chapter presented a $100 
scholarship to Roberta Hess, honor stu- 
dent of the Berwick High School’s grad- 
uating class. Guest speaker of the eve- 
ning was Eleanor Opolski of the Bell 
Telephone Service, whose topic was 
“Tunes, Tones and Telephones.” 

* a * 


Waterbury Chapter (Conn.) is proud 
of its first baby, the Danbury Chapter 
(Conn.). The chapter awarded a $25 
bond to Carol Kasidas, a student at 
Waterbury Catholic High School, for 
the prize-winning essay “Why I Would 
Like to Be a Secretary.” 

* * * 


The Education Committee of the Bris- 
tol Chapter (Conn.) awarded a secre- 
tarial handbook to Charlotte Dionne, an 
outstanding senior at the local high 
school. The presentation was made by 
Mrs. Irene Washburn, president. 





Can You Help Me, 
Dr. Peale? 


(continued from page 21) 


The next step was the University 
Methodist Church at Syracuse, where he 
first instituted his modern approach to 
religion by advertising in a local news- 
paper. 

Among the many students who found 
the new minister pleasant and interest- 
ing was Ruth Stafford, daughter of a 
Detroit clergyman. She became Mrs. 
Peale at a ceremony in Syracuse in 1930. 
It was two years later that Dr. Peale re- 
turned to New York City with his bride, 
this time to stay. 

He became pastor of the Marble Col- 
legiate Church, now 327 years old. Al- 
though noted as the oldest Protestant 
institution in America, the church was 
hardly more than average in attendance 
at that time. In the 23 years since, Sun- 
day attendance has increased by more 
than 1,000 percent. Television monitors 
and loudspeakers carry Dr. Peale’s ser- 
mons to other halls in the church build- 
ing; to those not able to sit in the main 
body. As many as 2,300 persons attend 
a single service at the church on Sunday. 

Despite the success he has enjoyed in 
the last score years, and a busy schedule 
demanding so much of his time, Dr. 
Peale spends as much time as possible 
with his family. He and Mrs. Peale have 
three children: Margaret, a student at 
Ohio Wesleyan; John, at Washington 
and Lee University; and Elizabeth who 
attends Friends Seminary in New York. 

The Peales’ summer home is on a 20- 
acre farm in Pawling, N. Y. Sugar Tree 
Farm, as it was christened by the family, 
is large enough to house, among other 
things, a fair share of chickens, turkeys 
and a few beef cattle. Dr. Peale finds 
time for an occasional round of golf 
with his neighbors, including Thomas E. 
Dewey and Lowell Thomas. 

Most weekends and summers are spent 
at the farm. A New York apartment, 
provided by the church, is used in the 
winter. An old barn behind the main 
house at Pawling contains ping-pong 
tables. The children occasionally manage 
to engage their famous father in a game 
of scrabble in the evening, but are more 
concerned with music, swimming, tennis 
and riding. 

Mrs. Peale, to whom Dr. Peale gives 
credit for much of his success, also keeps 
a busy schedule. A vice president of the 
National Council of Churches, she serves 
on many boards and committees and 
acts as a liaison for her husband with 
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organized church affairs. Also, she checks 
all his writings. 

Sermon Publications, Inc., which prints 
inspirational and religious literature, is 
located in a white stone building in the 
village of Pawling. Thousands of re- 
quests are received there for help in 
solving daily problems. Much of the in- 
formation sent out, free of charge, in- 
cludes reprints of his sermons. 

Since 1937 Dr. Peale has been operat- 
ing, with the aid of several leading 
psychiatrists, a religio-psychiatric clinic 
for persons with emotional problems. 
These and other personally sponsored 
charities are supported in part by the 
proceeds realized from Dr. Peale’s radio 
and lecture tour appearances. 

The famed minister feels that most 
great ideas are basically simple. He ap- 
plies his knowledge of the Bible; its 
truths, he has found, are always applic- 
able to modern situations. 

Now reaching the summit of his re- 
markable career, Dr. Peale is continuing 
to enlarge his broad scope of influence. 
Despite the immense work load, he con- 
tinues to move serenely, secure in the 
philosophy which he passes on to others: 
“Trust God and live a day at a time.” 





Dates To Remember 
STATE MEETINGS 


Southeastern District 
Florida 
Time: November 11-13 
Place: Lauderdale Beach Hotel, 
Fort Lauderdale 


REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Northwestern District 
Colorado 
Time: September 16-18 
Place: Hotel LaCourt, Grand Junction 
Nebraska 
Time: September 23-25 
Place: Hotel Fontanelle, Omaha 
Washington 
Time: October 21-23 
Place: Olympian Hotel, Olympia 
Northeastern District 
Region I 
Time: October 7-9 
Place: Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Region II 
Date: September 30 - October 2 
Place: Sheraton Gibson Hotel, 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
Region III 
Date: October 28-30 
Place: Lincoln Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Indiana 
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A Beard By 
Any Other Name 


(continued from page 20) 


small mustache; most men of the time 
followed his fashion. 

His successor also eliminated the mus- 
tache and from then, right up to the bat- 
tle of Waterloo, English soldiers wore 
no beards or mustaches. Following Water- 
loo, hirsute decoration came in for a 
brief interval of fashion among some of 
the more nonored regiments of the 
British Army. But these experienced 
only a limited favor, for clean shaving 
remained the permanent fashion among 
Englishmen, as it did among all West- 
erners. 

During the bloody reign of the straight 
razor, much emphasis was laid on its 
beauty of appearance. Silver plates were 
often affixed upon each end of the 
handle to make it look more rich and 
elegant. Craftsmen, particularly in Italy 
and especially in Palermo, made and ex- 
ported razors of distinguished appear- 
ance as well as of superior efficiency. 

During the Elizabethan period in Eng- 
land, barber shops were not only ton- 
sorial parlors—but centers of entertain- 
ment as well. They often supplied musi- 
cal instruments for their customers so 
the patrons could entertain themselves 
—and others—in addition to having 
their beards and hair looked after. This 
is probably where the barbershop chorus 
originated. 

A pronounced change of direction in 
the design of razors took place when the 
so-called “safety” razor was invented— 
somewhere around the turn of the cen- 
tury. It offered some advantages—the 
disposable blade and greater ease in op- 
eration. A variety of modifications in 
the design and form of these blades, in- 
cluding a device that could be fitted on 
to a straight razor to make it a “safety,” 
enjoyed various degrees of popularity. 

Inevitably, the electrical age caught up 
with the age-old chore of whisker re- 
moval, only to meet with the determined 
resistance of males steeped in the morn- 
ing shaving ritual which they learned at 


their pappy’s chin. The imposing para- 
phenalia of blade-and-blood shaving, 
with its attendant use of hot water, shav- 
ing brush, blades, lather, towels, bay rum, 
styptic pencil and court plaster, made a 
self-imposed martyr of many a father, 
husband, brother, uncle, nephew and 
cousin. 

Electric shaving has changed all that, 
and electric shaving devices themselves 
have changed—very much for the better. 
Although the early ones on the market— 
and some present models—use the re- 
ciprocating back and forth motion of a 
cutting bar behind a protective guard, 
the more modern versions are based on 
sound research and precision engineering. 

From enterprising and friendly Hol- 
land comes word of whisker research 
conducted by the famous Philips Re- 
search Laboratories. They discovered cer- 
tain simple truths about the hair on a 
man’s face—that it grew in all directions, 
that it grew in more or less circular 
whorls, or hair streams, that some hairs 
were short, others were long, stiff or soft, 
curly or straight. 

Evolving out of their research, which 
began in the mid-thirties, came the crea- 
tion of a new type of precision engi- 
neered shaving instrument which sliced 
the whiskers off the way they grew, 
with a rotary round-and-round motion. 
Enterprising GI's during World War II 
picked up these rotary head PhiliShaves, 
as they were called, and told their friends 
about them when they came home. 

Fortunately for the masculine face, 
this European whisker whiz is readily 
available in the stores over here as the 
rotary action Norelco. It, and its com- 
panions in mechanized whisker removal, 
make possible a clean face anywhere 
from sitting in bed to sitting in a whiz- 
zing automobile. And what a calm has 
descended on the American household 
now that the so-called dominant male 
no longez dominates the bathroom. The 
morning battle for the bathroom is over. 
No more does the male bellow “Who's 
been using my razor blades?” reverbrate 
among the guest towels. 

Now pop can shave wherever a toaster 
can be plugged in, and without radio 
or television interference yet! 


Thirty-one 














The emblem of The National Secretaries Associa- 
tion (International) is significant of its aims and 
purposes. Emblazoned across the face of the em- 
blem is the classic lamp of learning, its rays light- 
ing the world; the world signifying that the field 
is unlimited for the secretarial profession; and 


stamped boldly on this emblem are the letters B-L Miss Alberta Mossman 
which stand for Better Learning, Better Letters and or A atts . 4 : 


Better Living. 
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